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your house, to break in again at a more fitting opportunity. The best and most effectual security for the peace of Europe would be the severance from Russia of some of the frontier territories acquired by her in later times, Georgia, Circassia, the Crimea, Bessarabia, Poland, and Finland . . . she will still remain an enormous Power, but far less well posted for aggression on her neighbours." 23 Napoleon and Francis Joseph, however, showed little enthusiasm for this program, and Palmerston had to accept their decision.
The military campaign, like the diplomatic situation, did not develop according to plan. Nicholas, who, as appears from a memorandum he wrote early in November 1853 and from other documents, attached great importance to the anticipated uprising of the Christian subjects of the Porte, outlined a comprehensive program of measures designed to encourage the national aspirations of the Slavs and the Greeks, Although the memorandum of 1853 indicated that these proposals were inspired by fear of Great Britain's assuming leadership in "the emancipation of Christians in Europe" rather than by any real sympathy for the subjugated populations, Nesselrode did not fail to perceive the contradiction between the measures advocated by the tsar and Russia's traditional policy. In a remarkable report (November 87 1853) the chancellor argued that the emancipation of Slavs and Greeks necessarily meant the dissolution of the Ottoman empire which Russia had invariably held it to be her interest to preserve; that, having consistently opposed the national movement in Poland, Hun-garyr and Italy, the imperial government could not very well promote it among Slavs and Greeks; that so flagrant a departure from traditional policy would open Russia to charges of duplicity and would invite intervention by Turkey and her allies on behalf of the Mohammedans under Russian rule; and that the sacrifice of the principle of legitimacy and the encouragement of national aspirations among the Balkan peoples was likely to alienate the sympathies of Austria and Prussia. Nesselrode held that the situation would be basically changed and the program proposed by the tsar justified in case of a spontaneous uprising of the Christian populations, but that Russia should do nothing to promote it.24 Nicholas did not entirely agree with his chancellor's too logical and surprisingly outspoken criticism, but the
23 Bell, ap. cit., II, 105.
2* The text of the tsar's memorandum and Nesselrode's report, both written in Frmeh, are published in Zaionchkovsky, op. citr Vol. IIy Fart II, pp. 321-326.